THE  TRAGEDY OF RAMSAY MACDOMALD
mentally, morally, spiritually, and physically than, perhaps,
if they were included in this enormous mechanism of
humanity which is not always producing* the best result, and
which, to a very large extent, fails in producing the good
results that so many of us expect to see from a higher civiliza-
tion based upon national wealth, which is the problem that
has got to be faced.*
The   falling-oil  in   MacDonald\s   speeches   developed  to
such an extent that he could  not make  a speech without
becoming lost in a maze of words and meandering aimlessly
in a labyrinth of digressions,   A clue to the cause of this is
the fact that it only began after MacDonald had turned his
coat, left the Labour Party, and set up the ' National9 Govern-
ment. When a man has been preaching a gospel for forty years,
he is apt to get into a rut, and forms the habit of repeating
the same slogans and the old familiar formula*.  He is bound to
acquire in the course of many years a facility in a distinctive
vocabulary and a fluency in a certain idiom of expression.
When he renounces the faith of a lifetime and goes over to the
opposite side, he has to learn a different language.  He has to
discard the old phylacteries and get acquainted with new
liturgies.   The psychological reactions to apostasy may be as
real but are not so manifest as the physical. A man with a past
is intimidated by the present and obsessed by the future.
Public speaking becomes a terrible ordeal.
The difference between the Socialism of the Labour Party
and the Toryism of the c National' Government is funda-
mental. MacDonald's task, therefore, in making speeches
defending Toryism and attacking the Labour Party was
colossal. No wonder he made them badly. Principles and
policies which he had passionately defended he had now to
disparage and denounce. To ingratiate himself with his new
friends he had to show himself a true Conservative. He had
to out-Tory the Tories. This would be a formidable ordeal
even to one with more adaptability and versatility than
MacDonald.
It may be that the structure of MacDonald's sentences
lends itself to the major fault of obscurity and ambiguity.
When he was seeking to perfect himself in oratory, MacDonald
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